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THE  WANDERER, 

XO.  XXXVIII. 


'Grown  ten  times  perlcr  thnn  before, 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 


ORIGINAL  TAPERS.  '■  acquaintance,  nor  could  I  decently 

’  rciuse  an  invitaiion  to  dinner  from 
— • —  a  near  relation  of  iny  wife.  Mr.  H. 

K)R  THt  iMLRM-D.  -  was  whciil  left  totvn,vvhat  is  called  a 
THE  W’ANDERER,  tradesman  ;  but,  having 

taken  a  share  in  sonic  successful 
Ao.  xxxMii.  speculations  to  the  West  Indies, 

«07r  assumes  the  title  of  merchant. 
Grown  ten  times  perlcr  than  before,  |  I  expected  at  my  friend’s  house 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop,  j  to  enjoy  a  plain  family  dinner  and 
The  traveird  fool  your  mouth  will  stop  :  disappointed  v.  hen 

“  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you’ll  allow-  j  coimiany  Imd 

“  I  VC  seen — and  sure  I  ourht  tot,  n  r-  , 

V _  been  invited  by  my  ii  ieim  s  son,  who 

So  be you’d  pay  a  due  submission,  i^‘‘^d  lately  returned  fmm  Europe, 
And  acquicfcc  in  his  dcclslrn.  and  who,  I  afterwards  discovered, 

Mertici’.  \v;is  not  pleased  by  my  making  one 
The  liberty  of  ccmplaicing  is  6uc  party.  As  it  was  a  hill  liour 
said  to  abate  half  our  woes.  That ,  arrival  of  most  of  the  cem- 

this  is  true  so  far  as  respects  the  before  dinner  was  announced, 

n^inor  mortifications  to  which  man  interim  was  employed  in  con- 

*13  subjected  in  his  communications  versation,  in  which  from  my  age , 
with  society,  the  Wanderer  is  wil-  6ie  relation  I  bore  to  the  family 
ling  to  admit  and  w'ithout  hesitation  ^  expected  to  take  some  part ;  but% 
lays  before  his  readers  the  letter  of  unluckily  never  been  with- 

a  splenetic  correspondent.  limits  of  the  Common¬ 

wealth,  I  was  obliged  to  Ixj  almost 
ro  rHE  r.'A}^DERER,  sileiit,  as  cverv  subjcct  v/as  torturcd, 

by  my  young  kinsman  and  his  friend 
After  a  quiet  residence  for  five  Mr.  T.,  wiio  accompanied  him  in 
and  twenty  years  in  a  remote  part  his  travels,  into  a  reference  to  some 
of  the  state,  where  I  never  felt  a  foreign  country^  or  ended  in  a  de- 
tlesirc  to  return  to  the  capital,  which  scription  of  some  European  custom. 
])eculiar  reasons  induced  me  to  a-  An  observation  was  made  by  one 


ro  rnE  r/AyoERER, 


I  species  of  foppery,  with  which,  weather  is  a  topic,  of  ■which  every 
intil  a  few  days  since,  I  w’as  wholly  body  can  converse,  and  I  was  enter- 
inacquainted.  *  ing  into  a  comparison  of  this  with 

Once  a  resident  in  Boston,  I  could  some  former  summers  and  iiUend- 
lot  but  recollect  seme  of  my  old  ed  to  hazard  some  conjectures  rc* 
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«;arding  the  chari;^e,  ^v}lich  has  tak¬ 
en  place  ill  our  climate  since  my 
recollection,  but  was  interrupted  by 
some  loud  observations  of  the  trav- 


culture,  jud^in^  that  on  this  subject 
the  sparKS  must  necesarily  be  siknt; 
but  here  again  I  was  mistaken  ;  lor 
they  immediately  expressed  their 


<  Hers  on  the  weather  of  Montpellier  i  contempt  of  American  hushandrx , 
and  the  sterility  of  that  part  of  the  j  and  began  an  elaborate  description 
Homan  territory  which  is  intersect- 1  of  the  high  culiivulion  of  Tiance, 
f  d  by  the  Appian  way.  Though  I  I  which  was  represented  as  possess-  [ 
have  been  a  book,  traveller  and  rec- ]  ing  within  itself  all  the  luxuries,  all  ^ 


live  ted  that  the  sterility  in  question 
was  not  owing  to  dryness,  but  to 
♦  xcessive  wetness  cf  situation,  I 
thouglit  opposition  woukl  be  vain 
and  sufTerecl  them  to  proceed. 

At  the  f.rst  intermissions  of  their 
volubility,  I  expressed  my  astonish¬ 
ment  at  tlie  number  and  elegance 
of  the  buildings,  which  had  been 
erected  since  my  residence  in  town, 
but  was  stopped  short  by  ?»lr.  'lb, 
who  asserted  that  na  man  could 
know  what  magnificence  was,  un¬ 
less  he  visited  London  and  Paris, 
and  proceeded  to  describe  St.  Paul’s 
flathedral  and  the  Palais  do  St. 
Cloud.  A  demure  looking  gentle¬ 
man.  who  I  learnt  v/as  a  large  real 
estate  liolder,  and  had  a  concern  in 
several  corporations,  appeared  to 
foci  some  displeasure  at  this  sw  eep¬ 
ing  condemuation  of  mu  architec¬ 
ture  ;  and  seemed  determined  to 
4h*aw  forth  something  in  praise  of 
our  own  country  by  mentioning- 
the  spirit  for  ]>ubiic  Improvement, 
which  had  evinced  itself  in  bridges, 
canals,  and  turnpikes,  but  the  only 
effect  liis  remark  had  w’as  to  occa¬ 
sion  observations  on  the  \Vapping 
and  Liverpool  docks,  on  the  roads 
of  France,  w^hich,  by  the  comfnand 
of  Napoleon,  had  been  turned  into 
malls  shaded  by  trees,  and  a  con¬ 
temptuous  mention  by  yoimg  T. 
of  the  gutter,  which  connects  the 
Charles  wdth  the  Merrimack. 

This  t-jm  in  the  conversation 


the  conveniences  of  life.  As  llu-y 
appeared  so  heartily  to  despise  their  ^ 
own  country,  I  next  attempted  to 
say  sometliing  of  the  political  af¬ 
fairs  of  FvUrope,  (for  at  home  I  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  profound 
politician  and  have  been  repc*atcd!y 
solicited  to  conic  representative  to  P  ; 
the  (leneral  Court.)  Put  no  rp-  ivj 
portuuity  was  alldwcd  for  the  dis-  j|- 
play  of  my  abilities,  for  it  was  in¬ 
stantly  declared,  that  Ponapartc  rul¬ 
ed  the  destinies  of  Kurope,  and  the 
travellers  at  Uie  same  lime  coni- 
menced  a  description  of  this  won¬ 
derful  man  in  so  loud  a  tone,  that 
iieitlicr  could  be  distinctly  beard 
ami  had  not  dinner  been  nppo:- 
tuely  announced  to  stop  their  vocif¬ 
erations,  1  believe  the  gentlemen 
Would  actually  liave  quarrelled  fur 
precedency  in  the  narrnli()n. 

At  table  1  expected  conversatioTi 
would  lake  a  dilVercnl  turn,  as  Mi-s. 

II.  and  her  two  daughters  weiT  pre¬ 
sent,  but  though  the  young  ladies 


spoke  cf  the  fashions  and  the  theatre,  |"Mho 


gave  me  some  time  to  recollect 


it  only  led  to  encomiums  on  the  Pari¬ 
sian  belles  and  the  Italian  opera,  in 
com])arison  witJi  which  the  taste  ot  | 
our  fair  countryv,  omen  svas  declared  j 
to  be  contemptible,  and  our  theat¬ 
rical  exhibitions  fiat  and  insipid. B 
Now'  as  I  had  never  been  within  lhe‘ 
walls  of  a  theatre,  and  had  been 
in  ccnipany  with  few’  fashionable- 
ladies,  except  my  young  cousins,: 
whose  dresses  by  the  way  I  had  nol 


myself,  and,  determining  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  conversation, 
I  hazarded  a  remark  or  two  on  agri- 


I  disposition  bj  compliment,  L  was 


again  necessitated  to  remain  silent. 
i’Acry  dish  next  passed  under  re¬ 


view,  and  tlic  comparison  between 
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Aniciican  and  French  cookery  nev¬ 
er  failed  to  turn  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Finding  every  attempt  toi 
introduce  subject^  in  which  1  could  j 
take  a  part  failed,*  1  amused  n>yself 
with  observing  how  readily  every 
topic  was  turned  out  of  its  natural 
•  channel  in  order  to  display  the  store 

I  of  knowledge  our  travellers  had 

y  amassed,  aud,  v.’hen  one  of  the  c(iin- 1 
r  ^  pany,  holding  up  a  glass  of  wine, , 
0  ^  remarked  tliat  the  colour  was  very 
f-  C  delicate,  Mr.  4'.  declared  that  the 
e  position  of  the  gentlcTiian  reminded 

itl  jt  iiim  of  the  great  picture  in  the 

!y  Stadt-house  at  Anisterdani,in  which 

to  ^  l  one  of  the  hgure.s  is  represented 

p-  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  liand,  and 

is-  was  so  -idmirahly  executed  that  an 

n-  Imglish  amateur  once  offered  a 

ill-  tliousaiid  guineas  to  cut  it  from  ti\c 

he  canvass. 

m-  "  Do,  Mr.  Wanderer,  write  seme- 
)n-  ®  thing  cn  the  subject  of  traverd  im- 
iiat  ^  pertinence  in  order  to  restnJn  these 
ard  W  coxcombs,  who  have  spent  a  few 
or- weeks  abroad,  and  whose  acquuint- 
cif-  i*  ance  in  London  has  been  confined 
neii ;  to  'rhrcadneedle  street,  and  whose 
for  knowledge  of  French  manners  and 
customs  has  been  acquired  at  the 
tion  .boudoirs  of  the  Boulevards  or  the 
►Irs.  I  i  agnios  (4  the  palais  royal,  from  en- 
prt-  |r.  ;  ossing  conversation  tliem selves 
dies  I  ^  d  astounding  by  their  flippancy 
itrc,  |:^hosc  modest  men  whose  perigrina- 
'ari-jf  *ions  huNc  never  extended  much 
a,  inlf  'Hyoiid  the  limits  of  their  native 
te  wn,  and  have  nothing  but  sound 
lared^ense  and  rational  remarks  to  rec- 
licut-R-  inmend  them.  With  great  admi- 
iipul.p‘S^ion  f(  r  your  writings,  I  am,  .Sir, 
i\  iheFiour  humble  servant, 
been!  :  Jonathan  IIomf.erld. 

isins  ^  learnt  that  these 

d  no^ii  gentlemen  were  u  month 

wasM‘  Dngland  and  were  most  of  that 
ilent.^i’^^  at  the  manufacturing  towns, 
r  rc'^f  crossed  the  channel  and  spent 
ween  j  at  Amsterdam  but  never  set 


foot  in  France  or  Italy.  Should  yoit 
w'rite  a  paper  for  their  ed.itication  I 
beg  you  would  remind  them  cf  iher 
fable  of  the  Jack-daw  who  would  bu- 
thouirht  a  Peacock. 


For  iJic  Fmcrah!. 

TRANSLATION. 

Wc  .'ir?  ir.deLlt  d  to  the  French  voralo-^:- 
M.  Levesque  for  emr  kuo^^iedge  of 
the  fellcwlng  fable  by  the  Hubslaii 
}^oct  Souu.Grt)k(rf.  The  oi.i\  notice  cF 
the  Author  of  which  we  arc  possbcssed 
is  (leilvtd  tVoin  the  same  sotirec, 

“  8o'imcroi:uf  is  the  fotuulcr  ef  the 
Rus.sinn  drama.  Lleg.ant  like  Uaciiic, 
he  cndcaiours  to  imitate  Jiim  in  the 
conduct  cf  his  plots,  bvit  he  can¬ 
not  penetrate  the  secret  cf  our  inim-, 
itablc  poet.  In  bis  comedies  he  ijas- 
loo  nearly  imitated  the  mrnner  of  the 
French  eende  writers  without  equal¬ 
ling  them,  llis  satires  are  more  htj- 
iiiorous  lii.an  profound  or  pointed, 
but  his  fables  are  truly  meritorious, 
and  wc  iiave  met  with  no  writings  of' 
this  kind  possessed  of  more  r.aVvCfe 
since  those  of  La  Fontaine.” 

Tin:  MOItALIZEll...^  FA2LE» 

"I'here  w'as  once^a  reformer  of 
morals,  a  decided  admirer  of  great¬ 
ness  in  sentiment.  He  cciuisclkci 
and  consoled  the  afflicted.  All  his 
neighbors  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
great  man,  and  listened  to  his  pre¬ 
cepts  as  laws.  Had  any  one  I  ecu 
robbed  ?  had  one  sustained  tlie  loss 
cf  a  child  or  a  wife  ?  w  as  innocence 
attacked  and  borne  down  by  oppres¬ 
sion  ?  These  w’ere  things  cf  cutiise 
I  rnd  to  believe  him  were  net  evils. 

I  This  philosopher  had  a  you?;g 
;  wile.  She  was  hcautifii!.  Hew 
;  small  a  thing  I  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover 
[•a  dowdy  is  a  goddess.  But  death 
!  has  little  respect  for  love  and  Iieeps 
!  no  account  of  years,  striking  with-- 
I  out  disci iminalion  the  old  and  the 
young.  Death  seized  in  youth  the 
w  ife  of  our  philosopher.  He,  alas  I 
beats  his  breast,  rends  his  hair,  and 
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cries  ?!oud  till  the  air  resounds  with 
his  clamor.  Ills  neighbors  as¬ 
semble  and  surround  him.  Re¬ 
member,  dear  moralizer,  say  they, 
what  you  yourself  have  said  to  us. — 
AVhen  I  gave  you  lessons,  replied 
he,  when  1  then  oftered  consolation, 
it  was  you  who  hud  lost  wives  b\it 
is  fnine  who  is  dead.  X.  | 

journal  de  Utterature,  des  sciences  et  dts  ^ 
arts.  ! 
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Few  of  our  readers  we  presume  .•*re  I 
unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  cele- ! 
hrated  French  satirist  Boileau.  The  I 
following*  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings 
is  compiled  from  an  English  translation 
of  the  Boi^anot  connected  with  the 
meagre  acconnt  of  this  great  poet,  by 
which  it  is  prefaced. 

Nicholas  Boileau, 

Surnamed  Despreaux,  a  celebrated 
French  poet,  was  born  at  the  village 
of  Crone  near  Paris,  in  1636.  The 
infancy  of  Boileau  w  as  painful  and  irk¬ 
some.  He  was  at  eight  years  old  cut 
for  the  stone  ;  imd  he  felt  all  his  life¬ 
time  the  consequences  of  the  operation. 
Having  lost  his  mother  when  verv 
young,  and  his  father  being  absorbed 
in  business,  the  education  of  this  emi- 
ficnl  poet  was  entru&ted  to  an  old  fe¬ 
male  servaiit,  who  treated  him  with 
great  harshness.  He  had  to  endure 
likewise  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  his 
•  ider  brother,  Giles  Boileau ;  from 
whose  presence  he  uted  to  fly,  by  hid¬ 
ing  himself,  and  passing  his  time  in  a 
lurret  nc:u*the  top  of  the  house  :  which 
exile  he  endured  till  his  fifteentli  year. 
Boileau  used  to  say,  that  if  life  was 
again  offered  him  on  the  terms  of  re- 
passing  his  mise.-able  early  years,  he 
should  refuse  to  accept  of  it.  His  sub¬ 
lime  genius  overcame  all  these  disad¬ 
vantages.  He  was  but  just  placed  in 
the  fourtli  dass,  when,  with  a  mind  im¬ 
proved,  and  inspired  with  tlie  perusal  of 
ancient  writers,  he  i^!t  an  ardor  of  be- 
ing  a  poet,  and  he  attempted  a  comedy. 
“  I  introduced,*’  he  used  to  say,  three 
giants  on  the  stage,  preparing  to  com¬ 
bat  with  each  other,  on  account  of  a 
lady  with  v/hoin  tliey  were  all  enamor-r 


Bi 


cd  ;  when  a  fourth  giant  arrives,  arj 
separates  the  rivals  by  repealing  tin; 
following  lines  : 

Ceans,  arretez-vous  ; 

Gardez  pour  Benncmi  la  furcur  dc  vos 
coups. 

Giants,  retire,  and  cease  these  rude  alarmt; 
And  launch  on  Joes  the  Jury  of  your  arms.” 

He  lost  his  father  and  mother  carh  irj 
life.  His  friends  advised  him  to  assua.c 
the  profession  of  the  law,  when  he  had 
gone  through  a  course  of  philoso])hical 
studies.  In  compliance  with  this  ad¬ 
vice,  Boileau  soon  1/ccume  a  proficient 
in  legal  knowledge,  and  was  admitted 
advocate  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ills 
mind,  jnire  and  elegant,  was  soon  die. 
gusted  with  the  quibbles  laul  chicaTK  i  . 
of  his  new  profession  ;  and  he  qnittvd 
it  to  enter  into  another,  which  promised 
to  be  more  satisfactory  to  liis  feelings, 
and  more  edifying  to  his  nuderstand- 
ing.  He  for  some  time  applied  liiinsel; 
to  theological  authors  ;  but  absurd  in 
terpretations  of  holy  mysteries,  violei 
disputes  on  matters  of  little  moment, 
and  speculations  involved  in  tenfoli 
darkness,  drove  the  sagacious  Boileac 
from  the  cloisters  of  the  Sorbonne.-t^ 
Left  to  himself,  he  discovered  the  re; 
|)Owcrs  oi'his  mind  ;  and,  employed  Cfi 
criticism  and  poetry,  he  created  envy 
among  the  best  poets  of  his  age  by  hi> 
superior  genius,  and  awed  tlic  indiftcr 
ent  writers  by  the  acuteness  and  severi 
ty  of  liis  strictures.  The  sagacity  ofliL* 
intellect  taught  him  to  discover  the  fol¬ 
lies  and  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  ar-^ 
the  integrity  of  his  own  heart  inclined 
him  to  reprobate  them.  Boileau  becairi'| 
a  writer  as  formidable  by  the  harshnessij 
cf  his  ceinsures,  a.s  fascinating  by  the  wl-] 
and  huinf»r  of  his  satire. 

When  he  first  commenced  his  satir| 
cal  career,  he  received  admonitory  hir.jJ 
from  Ins  friends,  that  he  was  ab/mt 
stir  up  against  himself  an  host  of  foi’K. 
dable  enemies,  who  would  continually 
keep  their  eyes  ujkmi  him  on  every  ef 
porlunity.  “  1  care  not  for  them,” 
swtred  the  intrepid  satirist,  “  1  willc'j 
deavor  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  1  sLil 
deft  their  malice.” 

The  predictions  of  his  friends  wer« 
fully  verified  for  when  the  satires 
Boileau  first  came  out,  the  rage  and 
dignation  occasioned  by  them  anmni 
tlve  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  cla.sscij 
of  poets,  were  universal  and 


•  li  *  * 
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treme.  M.  Fourcroi,  a  famous  lawyer, 
whose  disposition  in  g'cnoral  was  jeal¬ 
ous  and  inalig-nant,  and  especially  a- 
gainst  M.  Despreaux,  circulated  a  print¬ 
ed  paper  all  over  Paris,  couched  in 
these  terms  :  “  lie  it  known  to  all  who 
feel  themselves  injured  by  and  inimical 
to  some  lately  j)ublished  satires,  that 
a  meeting  will  be  held  on  such  a  day, 
and  on  such  an  hour,  at  the  Ivouse  of 
Sieur  Rohet,  an  attorney  ;  and  a  court 
composed  of  malcontents  will  sit,  to  co!»- 
sidor  the  ways  and  means  of  redressing 
the  complaints  of  those  whose  charac¬ 
ters  are  aspersed  by  the  aforesaid  Sa¬ 
tires.” 

Notwithstanding  his  professed  inde¬ 
pendence  Boilcau  was  not  superior  to 
imcasinesscs  occasioned  by  the  abuse 
published  against  him  ;  but  was  the  first 
person  to  applaud  any  ingenious  s.'itirc 
levelled  at  him.  “  I  look  on  m\  self,” 
says  he,  “  like  an  enchanted  hero  ; 
wlioni  the  blows  of  his  enemies  c  ither 
do  not  reach,  or  wound  very  slightly. 
Witli  all  their  m.alicc  (he  wonUl  add) 
they  have  not  found  out  the  vulnerable 
part  of  Achilles.” — “Where  docs  it  lie!” 
said  a  friend.  “That  1  sliall  not  tell 
}ou,”  replied  the  satirist  :  “  you  nunst 
find  out  that.”  It  is  prc»bable  that  he 
allude  J  to  the  sameness  of  his  writings, 
particularly  in  his  prefaces  ;  tlic  cha¬ 
racter  of  whicri  Is  too  monotonous. 

His  early  and  profound  knowledge  of 
ancient  authors  exalted  the.  literary 
character  of  the  poet  beyond  the  mal¬ 
ice  of  petty  competition.  “  Those  u  lio 
flattered  themselves  tiiat  they  shovdd 
ilmiinisli  the  reputation  of  Bodcau,  by 
printing  in  the  manner^of  a  commentary, 
at  the  bottom  ofeacli  page  of  his  woiks, 
the  many  lines  lie  has  borrowed  from 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  were  grosalv  de¬ 
ceived.*  The  \ersc8  of  the  ancients, 
vhich  this  poet  turned  into  Fixt.cI*. 
>^lth  so  much  address,  and  wldcL  he 
hath  liappily  made  so  homogeneous,  and 
of  a  piece  witli  the  rest  of  the  work,  tl»at 
every  thing  seems  to  be  conceived  in  r. 
continued  train  of  thought,  by  tke  very 
same  person,  confer  as  much  lionour  on 
M.  Despreaux  as  the  verses  which  are 
purely  his  own.  I'iie  original  turn  which 
he  gives  to  his  translations,  the  bold- 
rtcss  of  his  expressions,  so  little  forced 
and  natural,  that  they  seem  to  be  born 

•  'J'he  ytvw/fj,  •uho  xarotc  the  'jK’urnaU 
cf  Tretoux,  sti  or.gly  object  piitgarUm  to 
iciUuu. 
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as  it  were  with  his  thoughts,  display  al-  • 
most  as  much  invention  as  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  thought  entirely  newf.” — 
Speaking  of  Boilcaii’s  great  work,  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  the  same  elegant,  acute, 
and  candivl  critic  above  quoted  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  The  brevity  of  his  precepts, 
enlivened  by  proper  imagery,  the  just¬ 
ness  of  his  metaphors,  the  harmony  of 
his  numlicps,  as  far  as  Alexandrine  lines 
will  admit ;  the  exactness  of  his  n'.ethoi, 
tl:e  perspicacity  of  liis  remarks,  cud  the. 
cr.crgy  of  his  st)lc,  all  duly  considered, 
may  justify  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  best 
comj>osition  of  the  kind  extant.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  conceived  how  much  is 
comprehended  in  four  short  cantos. 
He  that  has  well  digested  these,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  any  important 
rule  of  poetry.  The  tale  of  the  Pliysi-- 
clan  turned  Architect,  in  the  fourth 
canto,  is  told  with  vast  pleasantry.  It 
is  to  this  work  he  owes  Ins  imnioi  tality  ; 
and  which  was  of  tlie  highest  utillt)  to 
his  nation,  in  difiiislng  a  just  way  of 
tliinking  and  writing,  banislung  every 
species  of  false  wit,  and  introducing  a. 
general  taste  for  the  manly  simplicity 
of  the  ancients,  on  w  hose  writings  this 
poet  had  formed  his  taste.”t 
The  l\igh  opinion  entertained  by  Louis 
XI V,  of  llic  taste  and  talents  of  our  poet, 
is  evinced  by  the  following  anecdote. 

Tlie  old  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  meet¬ 
ing  Boileau  one  day  in  the  Gallery  of 
Versailles,  repealed  to  him  a  sonnet  of 
Cha  dcval, which  ended  with  these  lines ; 
Xe  regardez  point  mon  linage ^ 

Urgardez  seulenisat  a  ma  tendre  C7niti<fj 
'I'lic  Poet  answered,  that  he  saw  noth¬ 
ing  remarkably  good  in  the  sonnet ;  :m.  d 
'  objected  to  tliose  two  lines,  on  account 
of  the  play  of  words  w  iiicli  t’ley  contain¬ 
ed.  The  Duke  perceiving  llie  Prir.ce.ss 
Koval  confing  through  the  galkry.  1  e 
1  read  the  sonnet  hastily  to  her  as  sht: 
passed.  The  lady  told  him  it  vas  \ei  v 
fine.  The  Duke  returned  to  Boileau  i 
and  in  a  sneering  manner  cbs'.Tvcd, 
that  he  must  liavc  a  very  fastidious 
taste,  if  he  disapproved  of  verses  whic). 
both  the  King  and  Princess  had  praised. 
“  I  do  not  doubt  the  King’s  superiority 
in  taking  towns,  and  gaining  battle. , 
i  uor  do  I  dcubt  the  taknts  cf  Madau.  ‘ 


I  IVtirtcn'i  lissay  cn  I^opCj  ‘voL  1. 

Fix  your  eyc  i  no  inure  on  7iiv  tv.r.nv< 
t!anc<\  but  fix  theyn  oUy  on  the  tender- 
rfi  my  fii  icitdthip. 
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the  Princess  :  but  li\  rcprird  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  poetry  icplied  Jloileau,  “  I 
think  I  am  at  least  their  equal.”  The 
Duke  ran  in  gi-cat  haste  to  the  King  ; 
and  told  liirn,  with  great  marks  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  indignation,  the  arrogant 
speech  of  the  poet.  “  hly  Lord,”  re- 
idicd  the  King,  “  1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
1  am  obliged  to  confess  that  M.  Boileau 
is  perlcctly  in  the  right.” 

Tlve  confidence  of  the  King  is  made 
more  manifest  by  the  appointment  of 
Boileau,  in  1677,  in  conjunction  with 
*  acine,  to  write  his  liistoi y.  In  the 
campaign  of  Gand,  BoUcau  and  Racine 
in  consequence  of  that  ap}K>intment, 
were  ordered  to  follow  tho.  King  to  the 
field  of  action,  in  w  hich  Louis  had  fi’e- 
qiiently  eiposed  himself  to  great  dan¬ 
ger.  The  courtiers  intreated  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  be  more  c:u:cl'ul  of  his  fK*rson  : 
his  historian  begged  that  the  Monarch 
would  not  occasion  him  so  soon  tofinisii 
his  history  ;  adding,  that  the  cannon¬ 
ball  hud  come  witliin  seven  paces  of  ins 
Majesty.  “  How'  fur  were  jou  off  it  r” 
asked  the  King.  “  A  hundred,”  replied 
the  poet.  “  And  were  \oii  not  in  fear,” 
“  Yes,  Sire,  1  was  much  alarmed  for 
}our  Majesty,  and  very  much  indeed  for 
m\sclf.” 

At  the  death  of  Racine,  Boileau 
c.-ime  to  court,  to  solicit  the  King  to  ap¬ 
point  M.  Vallncourt  his  successor  as 
ioiut-historiographer.  “  M.  Boileau,” 
said  tlie  King,  “  you  and  1  have  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  the  late  M.  Racine.” — 

It  is  some  consolation.  Sire,”  replied 
the  poet,  ”  tliat  he  met  his  hist  mo¬ 
ments  courageously,  and  like  a  Christ- 
lian,  since  lie  wa»  aUvai  s  very  fearful 
of  deatli” — “  Oh  aye  !”  replied  the 
King,  “  1  remember  that  you  were  the 
valiant  men  at  tlie  siege  of  Gand.” 

Raclnc  used  to  relate  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  instance  of  the  satirist’s  powers  of 
miiuiekry.  Boileau  (says  Kacim*)  once 
undertook  to  imitate  the  sit  ps  of  an  tx- 
traordin.irv  dancer,  whom  he  had  seen, 
in  the  exhibition  of  his  skill.  Boileau 
executed  all  the  difScuU  steps  and  atti¬ 
tude  .  of  tlie  performer  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  .  ’..hough  he  had  never  been  taught 
to  dance,  an‘d  never  practised  the  art  at 
any  lime  before. 

Bolicuu  was  not  insensible  to  praise, 
hut  uneasy  wiien  it  did  not  appear  ii  f  i- 
dentaUy  given.  When  any  one  was 
prefusc  of  such  ince  nse,  the  pot  t  c  x- 
claLiicd,  ^  You  siiaii  not  inakt  me  a 


coxcomb.”  On  other  occasions  he  used 
to  restrain  the  panegyrist  by  saving, 

”  1  would  rather  people  would  read  me 
than  praise  me.”  Boileau  was  languid 
in  conversation  ;  a  defect  which  he  be¬ 
trayed  from  his  early  tears.  He  in;, 
proved  very  much  on  acquaintance. 
His  method  of  discoursing  w  us  pleasir.g 
and  affable  ;  to  use  his  own  expressions 
on  the  subject,  it  had  neither  claw  s  nor 
talons,  'i'o  men  of  merit  he  was  by  no 
means  niggai’d  of  his  praise  ;  but  pe¬ 
dants,  and  shallow  pretenders  to  liter- 
atiirc,  felt  the  utmost  severity  of  his 
wit.  Candor  and  equity  dictated  his 
opinions  on  all  occasions ;  and  he  has 
well  described  tiiese  parts  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  in  the  following  two  v  erscs  in  his 
All  of  Poetry  : 

L’ardcur  dc  se  montrer,  et  non  pas  de 
medire, 

Arma  la  vcrilc  du  vers  de  la  satire. 

Chant,  ii. 

Alike  unskill’d  in  partial  praise  or 
blame,  [uam**. 

Truth  arm’d  with  satire  vindicatis  h*.r 

In  1684  he  w'as  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Prcncli  Academy.  In  the  vear 
1701  he  was  elected  jiensionary  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  .and  Medals  ; 
which  place  he  filled  with  great  honor 
till  the  year  1705,  when,  being  deaf  and 
infirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign. 
He  then  quitted  the  court,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  tranquilly, 
amongst  a  few  friends.  Boileau  died  in 
March  1711,  at  the  age  of  75. 

When  this  eminent  satirist  was  nr. 
his  death  bed,  bis  friends  were  willing 
to  inspire  him  with  a  degree  of  eonti- 
dence  in  his  recovery  that  the  poet’s 
feelings  told  him  was  groundless.  He 
repciited  the  line  in  Malherbe  : 

Je  su:s  vaincu  du  terns,  jc  cede  a  son 
outrage.” 

Time  has  prevail’d,  I  cannet  but  obey. 

This  critical  acumen  was  not  blunted 
by  age  nor  sickness,  for  during  this 
period  a  ]>cr9on  begged  leave  to  read  to 
him  Knew  tragedv  ;  tho  satirist  listened 
to  the  two  first  scenes,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  Why  do  you  wish  to  hasten, 
iny  end  f” 

Although  his  s.atirical  humeuT  b.ad 
created  him  many  erieniies,  )et  the 
mnnber  of  the  friends  of  Boileau,  wlio 
attended  at  bis  fniuTal,  w.^svery  con¬ 
sider  able.  An  old  wom.an  of  tf»e  lowi  r 
ilaiej,  perccliiiig  tlie  imiltiivide  whiel; 
lijicd  the  jtreets,  obsei'cd  shre  sdiy. 
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Tht  mail  had  a  great  many  friends 
forsootli,  yet  they  say  that  he  sixikc  ill 
oi' o  cry  body.**  This  however  was  a 
vulgar  error  for  he  never,  withheld  his 
approbation  from  any  composition  in 
w  hich  he  discovered  instances  of  gen¬ 
ius  or  talent.  When  a  friend  read  to 
hiri  a  work  of  this  description,  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  he  felt  flushed  in  his 
eyes,  and  thundered  in  his  speech. 
Yet  he  seemed  no  longer  master  of 
opposite  sensations  to  these,  w’hen  any 
i  absurd  specimen  of  verse  or  prose  was 

[brought  before  him. 

Having  exhausted  our  biographical 
materials,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  though  the  minor  literati  of  his  age 
ivere  liberal  in  their  calumnies  on  his 
character  and  conduct,  as  well  as  llicir 
attacks  on  his  writings,  yet  the  former 
"  ill  be  view  ed  w  1th  candor  by  posterity, 
nd  the  latter  may  be  ranked  with  tliosc 
hich  arc  destined  to  immortality. 

’  We  shall  close  this  sketch  of  the  life 

1;.(1  writings  of  M.  Despreaux  w’ith 
;ic  lines  written  hy Housseau  to  be  placed 
eneath  the  portrait  of  this  grreat  poet, 
o  us  tliey  appear  truly  characteristic, 
.aierit^  par  lui  d^masqiia  I’artifice  : 

,e  faux  dans  scs  ecrits  par  lui  fiit  com- 
battu  ;  [  justice  ; 

^*!ai^  toujours  au  mcritc,  il  sut  rendre 
U  scs  Vers  fiirent  inoius  la  sutyre  du 
vice, 

I  Qjie  Tclogc  dc  la  vertu. 
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DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  ORl.;iN;U.  RLMARKS 

'  Socrates  used  to  say,  that  he  had 
,T®her  inscribe  his  sentiments  in  the 
‘he-aits  of  men  than  on  the  skins  of  ani- 
irts  ls.  But  suivly  this  w'ish  would  eon- 
fia*  their  utility  to  his  neigldiors.  ()n 
the  contrary,  it  seems  the  duty  of  a  plii- 
loS’-  r  her  not  only  to  exert  his  wisnom 
fof  tlie  beneht  of  the  age  in  w'liich  he 
HBs,  but  to  transmit  his  instructions  to 
^Iteritv.  He  sliouhl,  therefore,  by 
tof  ^mluing  them  to  writing,  make  them 
ptts  into  the  heaii..s  of  all  his  acqiiain- 
Ba  c,  strangers,  and  future  ages. 

Literary  Labor. 

A  onusoN,  before  he  commenced  his 
_  5|Ki  t.ntors,  had  amassed  materials 
lith  .the  assiduity  of  a  Sludeut. 


Young,  in  his  poetical  epistle  to  Tick-- 
cll,  alluding  to  Addison's  Spectators, 
says, 

“  A  chance  amusement  polished  half  an 
age.** 

But  it  h.aa  been  since  discovered  that 
the  reverse  is  tlie  foct ;  for  Addison 
had  collected  his  materials  to  the 
amount  of  three  folio  volumes. 

Happiness. 

\  Active  in  indolence,  abroad  w’c  roam. 

In  search  of  happiness,  which  dwelU 
at  home  : 

With  vain  pursuit  fatigu’d,  at  length 
you’ll  find. 

No  place  excludes  it  from  an  equal 
Uiind.  Elplinston. 

The  French  have  been  desirous  in 
all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances  to 
attain  universal  sovereignty.  This  love 
of  domination,  tliis.  wish  for  national 
ascendancy  pervades  all  classes  and  is 
almost  as  j>ow’crful  in  the  breast  of  the 
shoe -black,  as  the  bosom  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Fhilosophers  are  not  exempt 
from  it,  and  no  sober  minded  man  can 
resist  an  inclinution  ta  smile  at  t’.ie 
gravity  with  which  the  folio w’ing  passa¬ 
ges  in  St.  Pierre  discloses  the  sentir 
ments  of  that  author.  Speaking  of 
Paris,  he  says. 

Time  was  when,  on  the  faith  of  our 
I  political  writers,  I  looked  upon  that  city 
as  too  great.  But  1  am  now  far  from 
tliinking  that  it  ifi  of  sufficient  extent 
and  sufficiently  majestic, to  be  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  kingdom  so  flourishing.  I 
could  wish  that,  our  sea  ports  excepted, 
there  were  no  city  in  France  hut  Piirls  ; 
that  our  provinces  w’erc  covered  only 
with  hanilcts  and  villages,  and  subdi¬ 
vided  into  small  farms ;  and  that,  ns 
there  is  but  one  centre  in  the  kingdom, 
there  might  likewise  be  but  one  capital. 
Would  to  God  it  urre  that  of  all  Europe, 
nay,  of  the  Xihoie  earth ;  and  that,  as 
inen.'of  all  nations  bring  thither  their 
induRtry,  their  passions,  their  wants, 
and  tlieir  misfortunes,  it  should  give 
them  back,  in  fortune,  in  enjoyment,  in 
virtues  and  in  sublime  consolations,  the 
reward  of  that  asylum  w  hicli  they  there 
resort  to  seek!’*  Studies  of  Hature, 

file  t  auonuable. 

Notre  cure  crie  et  s'emportc, 

11  me  defend  d’almer  Lubin  ! 
t  II  me  (lit  d’aimer  mon  prochain, 

*  El  Lubin  de  me  lire  a  lua  iKirtc. 
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Sir  Richard  Steele,  Savage,  and 
Phillips. 

These  three  celebrated  characters, 
after  spending*  an  evening  together  at  a 
tavern  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  sallied 
out  some  time  after  midnight,  in  liigh 
glee  and  spirits.  They  were  accosted 
by  a  tradesman,  near  the  top  of  Hedge- 
lane,  who,  after  begging  their  pardon 
for  addressing  them  on  the  subject, 
told  them,  that  “  at  the  top  of  the  lane 
he  had  seen  two  or  three  suspicious- 
jpoking  fellows,  who  appeared  to  be 
bailiffs,  so  that  if  any  of  them  were  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  danger,  he  would  advise  I 
tlicm  to  take  a  different  route.** 

Not  one  of  them  waited  to  thank  the 
man,  but  flew  off  different  ways  ;  each 
conscious  from  the  embarrassment  of 
his  own  affairs,  that  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  was  likely  to  happen  to  himself. 

Truth  •aithoHt  a  compU'inent. 

Kind  Kitty  kiss’d  her  husband  with 
these  wonls. 

My  own  sweet  WiUt  how  dearly  do  I 
love  thee  ! 

If  true,  quoth  Willt  the  world  no  such 
affords : 

And  that  ’tis  true,  I  dare  his  warrant  be ; 
For  ne'er  heard  I  of  woman,  goo<lor  ill, 
But  always  dearlv  lov’d  her  ouan  sucet 
Will, 

LHDOLENCE. 

Seneca  has  a  very  just  observation  on 
this  propensity  of  the  mind.  “  Self- 
constraint,”  says  he,  “is  necessary,  to 
force  the  mind  into  exertion.”  Cogen- 
tla  mens,  ut  incipiet.  The  htiman  ap¬ 
petite,  at  certain  seasons,  will  grow 
languid,  and  by  tasting  food  regains  its  I 
jjDwers.  It  is  necessary,  with 'respect  I 
to  the  mind,  that  the  disgust,  the  inap¬ 
titude  to  toil,  should  be  over-ruled  ; 
and  when  once  it  is  set  in  motion,  the 
thoughts  follow  one  anothe  r  in  abund- 
unce,  and  with  .a  facility  which  appear¬ 
ed  impossible  to  the  loind  in  a  state  of 
inaction. 

Qjiecn  Elizabeth,  who  died  at  Green¬ 
wich,  was  brought  thence  to  Whitehall 
by  water  in  a  grand  procession.  It  was 
oq  .tills  occasion,  as  Camden  in  forms  us, 
that  the  following  quaint  lines  were 
written  :  — 

The  Qj’een  w.as  brought  by  water  to 
WTiitchall ;  [fall  ; 

At  every  stroke  the  cars  did  teart  let 


More  clung  about  the  barge  ;  fish  under 
water 

Wept  out  their  eye.'  of  pearly  and  swam 
blind  after. 

I  think  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier 
thighs,  [rkfi, 

Have  row’d  her  thither  in  her  people' t 
For  liow  soe’er,  thu.s  much  my  tliou^'.t* 
have  sc.-uin’d,  [land. 

She  had  come  by  water,  had  she  couic  by 

Every  great,  rich  and  consequentij  I 
man,  w'lio  h.is  not  the  wisdom  to  hold  I 
his  tongue,  must  enjoy  his  privilege  of  r 
talking,  and  there  must  be  dull  lellous  | 
to  listen  to  him  ;  again,  if,  by  t.'ilkin^ 
about  what  he  docs  not  understand,  he  ■ 
gets  into  embarrassments,  there  must  I 
be  clever  fellows  to  help  him  out  of  r 
them  :  when  he  would  be  merry,  there 
must  be  witty  rogues  to  make  him 
laugh  ;  when  he  would  be  sorrowful, 
there  must  be  sad  rogues  to  sigh  and 
groan  and  make  long  faces  :  as  a  great 
man  must  be  never  in  the  wrong,  there 
must  be  hardy  rascals,  who  w  ill  swear  he 
is  always  in  the  right ;  as  he  must  never 
show  fear,  of  course  he  must  never  s«  e 
danger  ;  and  as  his  courage  must  ut  no 
time  sink,  there  must  be  friends  at  all 
times  ready  to  prevent  its  being  tried. 

Cumber  Iona. 

Junius. 

I  consider  Tristram  Shandy  as  the 
most  eccentric  work  of  niy  time,  aud 
Junius  the  most  .acrimonious  ;  we  have 
heard  much  of  his  .style  ;  I  have  ^ust 
been  reading  him  over  with  attention, 
and  I  confes.s  I  can  see  but  little  to  ad- 
mire.  The  thing  to  wonder  at  is,  that 
a  secret,  to  vvhiuli  several  must  have 
been  privy,  has  been  so  strictly  kept ;  if 
Sip  William  Dr.^iper,  who  balded  liiiu  in 
some  of  his  assertions,  had  kept  his 
name  out  of  sight,  lam  inclined  to  think 
he  might  have  held  up  the  cause  of  can¬ 
dor  with  success.  The  publisher  of  [ 
Junius  1  am  told  was  deeply  ppiaran- 
teed  ;  of  course,  aitliough  he  might  not 
know  his  author,  he  must  have  known 
whereabouts  to  look  for  him.  I  never  ; 
heard  that  my  friend  Lord  Geoipc  . 
Germain  was  amongst  the  suspected  1 
authors,  till  by  way  of  jest  he  told  me  .so  I 
i¥)t  many  days  before  his  death  :  I  did  I 
not  want  him  to  disavow  it,  for  there  [ 
conld  be  no  occasion  to  disprove  an  ab¬ 
solute  impossibility.  The  man  mLo  I 
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wrote  it,  had  a  sava^  heart,  fur  some  | 
of  his  attacks  are  execrable  ;  he  was  a  j 
hypocrite,  for  he  disavows  private  mo-  j 
tives,  and  makes  pretensions  to  a  pa-  j 
triotic  spirit.  1  can  perfectly  call  to 
mind  the  g'er.eral  eR’ect  of  his  letters, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  his  malice  owr- 
shot  its  mark.  Let  the  anonymous  de- 
fiimer  be  as  successful  as  he  may,  it  Is 
bnt  an  unenviable  triumph,  a  mean  and 
cowardly  gratificatitin,  which  his  dread 
•f  a  tliscovcrv  forbids  him  to  avow. 

-  Hid. 

Sternz. 

As  for  Tr  utram  ShanUjt  whose  many 
pluf  larisms  arc  now  detected,  his  want 
of  tlcllcrxy  is  unpardonable,  and  his 
tricks  have  too  much  of  frivolity  and 
builboncry  iu  them  to  pass  uinm  the 
reader  ;  but  his  real  merd  lies  ivot  cnly 
in  hi.s  jreneral  conception  of  character, 
but  in  the  .address,  with  which  he  marks 
them  out  by  those  minute,  yet  striking*, 
touches  of  his  pencil,  that  make  his 
descriptions  pictures,  and  his  pictures 
life  :  in  the  p.ithetic  lie  exceb,  as  Itks 
story  of  •Lefevre  witnesses,  but  he 
seems  to  have  mistaken  his  powers,  and 
c&priciously  to  have  misapplied  his 
g’cnlus.  Ibid. 

Burke. 

I  conceive  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  the  writings  of  iny  day,  perhaps  I 
may  say  not  in  the  English  language,  so 
brilliant  a  cluster  of  fine  and  beautiful 
passages  in  the  declamatory  style,  as 
we  a;*e  presented  with  in  Edmund 
Burke’s  inimitable  tract  upcm  the 
French  Revolution.  It  is  most  highly 
colored  and  most  richly  ornamented, 
but  there  is  elegance  in  its  splendor, 
and  dignity  in  its  magnificence.  The 
orator  demands  attention  in  a  loud  and 
lofty  tone,  but  his  voice  never  loses  its 
melody,  nor  his  periods  their  sweetness. 
When  he  has  roused  us  with  the  thun¬ 
der  of  his  eloquence,  he  can  at  once, 
Tiinotheus-like,  choose  a  melancholy 
theme,  and  melt  us  into  pity  :  there  is 
grace  in  his  anger  :  for  he  can  inveigh 
without  vulgarity  ;  he  c.an  modulate  the 
strongest  burst^j  of  pas.sion,  for  even  iu 
his  madness  there  is  music. 

Hid. 

People  of  merit  lose  nothing  by  being 
knowTi.  Daylight  or  dark,  a  diamond 
will  sparkle. 


From  **  Memoirs  ot  RiciiaKt  Cumber¬ 
land”  we  extract  tlie  RJlowing  lu¬ 
dicrous  description  of  the  person  and 
manners  of  Soame  Jtnynd.  In  smil¬ 
ing*  at  his  {lortrait,  we  shall  not  all 
abate  the  high  respect  we  feci  for 
the  autlior  of  the  dissertation  on  the 
iiitemid  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

A  DISAGREEMENT  about  A  name 
I  or  a  date  W’ill  mar  the  best  story,  that 
j  v/a.s  ever  put  together.  Sir  Joshua 
I  Reynolds  luckily  could  not  hear  an  in- 
j  termpter  of  this  sort  ;  Johnson  would 
■  not  hc.ar,  or  if  he  he.ard  him,  would  not 
jheedl.im;  Soainc  jenyns  heard  him, 

I  licedcd  him,  set  liim  righf,  and  took  up 
i  hus  tale,  where  lie  bad  left  it,  without 
!  .any  diminution  of  its  humor,  adding 
only  a  few  more  twists  to  liis  snufT-bex, 
a  few  more  taps  upon  the  lid  of  it,  with 
a  preparatory  grunt  or  two,  the  invari¬ 
able  forerunners  of  the  amenity,  that 
was  at  the  heels  of  them.  He  was  the 
man,  who  bore  his  part  in  all  societies 
with  the  most  even  temper  and  undis¬ 
turbed  hilarity  of  all  the  good  com¬ 
panions,  whom  1  ever  knew.  He  came 
into  yOur  house  at  the  verv’  moment 
you  had  put  upon  your  card ;  he  dress¬ 
ed  himself  to  do  your  party  honor  in 
all  the  colors  of  the  jay  ;  his  lace  in¬ 
deed  had  long  since  lost  its  lustre,  but 
his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut 
since  the  days,  when  gentlemen  em¬ 
broidered  figured  velvets  with  short 
sleeves,  booc  cuffs,  and  buckram  skirts  ; 
as  nature  had  cast  him  in  the  exact 
mould  of  .an  ill-made  pair  of  stiff  stays, 
he  followed  her  close  in  the  fashion  of 
his  coat,  that  it  was  doubted  if  he  did 
not  wear  them  :  because  he  had  a  pro¬ 
tuberant  wen  just  under  his  pojc,  he 
wore  a  wig,  that  did  not  cover  above 
half  his  he.ad.  His  eyes  were  protrud¬ 
ed  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  who 
w'ears  them  at  the  end  of  his  feelers, 
and  yet  there  was  room  between  one 
of  these  and  his  nose  for  another  wen 
that  added  nothing  to  his  beauty  ;  yet 
1  beard  this  good  man  very  innocently 
remark,  wlien  (iibbon  published  his 
histoi*},  that  he  wondered  any  body  so 
ugly  could  write  a  book. 

Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man,  who 
was  the  charm  of  the  circle,  and  gave 
a  zest  to  every  company  be  came  into  ; 
his  pleasantry*  was  of  a  sort  peculiar  to 
himself;  it  h.'U’raonized  with  every 
thing;  it  was  like  the  bread  to  our  din- 
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i*pr;  yovf4iid  not  perhaps  make  it  the  connexion — recently  published  in  r,T*» 
wliole,  or  principal  part  of  your  meal,  octavo  volume.  \Vc  have  perused  this 
hut  it  WMS  an  admir.able  and  wholesome  work  nUh  uniform  satisfac  tion.  Its 
auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  'Soamc  writer  s])cuks  of  himself  ami  his  friends 
}enynb  told  you  no  long' stories,  engros-  in  a  style  winch  lias  all  the  fascin.atirm 
sed  not  mucii  of  yoiu*  attention,  and  of  a  novelist’s  iiarrative  while  we  are 
was  not  angry  with  those  that  did  ;  his  constrained  hv  internal  evidence  to  bc- 
thoughts  were  original,  and  were  apt  lie\  e  every  sv  liable  of  the  relation.  He 
to  have  a  very  whimsical  alfinity  to  tiie  introduce  s  us  to  his  contemporaries  .ind 
,  jiaradoxinthein  :  he  wrote  verses  upon  i  we  imagine  we  are  in  their  company; 
dancing,  and  prcisc  upon  the  origin  of  he  pouriruys  their  character  and  we 
ceil,  V cl  he  w:is  a  very  indifferent  me-  suliscribe  to  his  correctncs.s  ;  he  criti- 
tuphysiciun  and  a  worse  dancer ;  ill  na-  cists  his  o'vn  \»rltings  and  we  lanntt 
lure  and  personality,  with  the  single  dispute  iii.s  judgment.  Some  extracts 
t  \ceptlon  of  Ills  lines  upon  Jolmson,  arc  this  day  laid  b^Torc  our  readers,. 

T  never  heard  fall  from  his  lips  ;  those  but  we  rccomrriCnd  the  whole  work  to 
lines  1  have  forgotten,  though  1  believe  their  attentive  perusal.  T’he  rnccinm- 
I  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  re-  ical  execution  of  the  book,  is  neat,  liui 
c.ited  them  ;  they  were  very  bad,  but  w  e  are  constrained  to  remark  that  mat-y 
he  had  been  told  that  Johnson  ridiculcil  tv])ograpliical  errors  arc  discover.tbb, 
his  metaphysics,  and  some  of  us  had  a  fault  but  too  prominent  in  most  Anic- 
jiist  then  been  making  extemporary  rican  editions. 

epitaphs  upon  each  other :  though  his  ^  ^ 

wit  w  as  harmless,  yet  the  general  cast  '  Wright,  Gtwdenow  &  Stockwcll,  oi 
of  it  was  ironical ;  there  was  a  terse-  shortly  to  publish 

ness  in  Ids  repartees,  that  had  a  play  of  .  Ainei  tcan  Edition  of  liu^i- 

words  as -Acll  M  of  thought,  as  when  Poem  which  has  insured  ini- 

speaking  of  the  diflerence  between  lay-  mortality  to  the  name  of  Samuel  Butler^ 
.ing  out  money  upon  land,  or  purcliasing  altiiough  the  subject  of  his  satires 
into  the  funds,  he  said,  “  One  was  prin-  *<>'>'■^<1  “"‘y 

cipal  without  interest,  and  the  other  Proposals  are  issued  by  O.  Pennlman 
interest  without  principal.”  Certain  it  ^  Co.  of  the  same  village,  and  J.  Riley, 
is  he  had  a  brevity  of  expression,  that  &  Co.  of  New  York,  for  publishing  by 
jiever  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  subscription,  Lettsrs  to  a  young  Laily^'^ 
tile  point  in  the  very  moment  that  he  which  the  duties  and  char*icter  of 
made  the  push.  It  was  rather  to  be  women  are  considered  chiefly  with  rc- 
lamenteJ  that  his  lady  Mrs.  Jenyns  had  ference  to  prevailing  opinions. — 13y 
bO'grcat  a  respect  for  his  good  sayings,  Mrs.  West,  author  of  “  Letters  to  a 
and  so  imperfect  a  recollection  of  them,  Young  Man.”  Thi.s  writer  has  obtain- 
for  though  she  always  prefaced  her  re-  cd  deserved  celebrity. 

( itals  of  them  with — <4.t  Mr.  fenym  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court 
jfzyf— it  w^as  not  always  what  Mr.  Jenyns  and  Cabinet  of  St.  Cloud”  lias  been  re- 
said,  and  never,  1  am  apt  to  think,  as  publislicd  in  Philadelphia,  bv  J.  Watts, 
Mr.  Jenv-ns  said  ;  but  she  w.as  an  ex-  and  Ts  now  offered  for  sale  in  this  towm. 
ce [lent  old  lady,  and  twirled  her  fan  in  a  late  number  of  the  Riga  Literary 
with  as  much  mechanical  address  as  Journal  it  is  stated  that  the  i:m{H:ror  cf 
I'.er  ingcido’is  husLa.id  twirled  his  j  Rvissia  has  ordered  this  work  to  I  e 
snuff-box.  I  translated  into  tiie  Russian  and  Polish 

- ■- - — : - - - 1  languages. 


F.trata  in  our  last  nwniber. 

Toward  the  close  of  remarks  on  Mr. 
Ch.anning’sOration,for  “Minerva  may 
be  the  gentleman’s  household  god.,'* 
read,  Minerva  may  be  the  gcntlc- 
m.an’s  househohl  goddess;  and  in  the 
next  period  for  “  giving  up  the  p.apers 
imder  his  charge,”  read,  giving  up  the 
papers  under  her  charge. 


LirERART  S\'oi’JCER.  j 

i 

Brisban  and  Brannan  of  New  York  | 
have  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  i 
Catalogue  of  American  publications  in  ! 
the  Memoirs  of  Kichurd  Cuniberland,  | 
written  by  liimself,  containing  an  Ac-; 
count  of  ills  Life  and  Writings,  inter-: 
spersed  with  Anecdotes  and  Characters 
of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
'persons  of  his  time,  with  whom  he  had 
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THK  CHOICE. 


RIAPSODY. 


r'^  TitE  FMiRAiD.  [  Scntcncfs,  easy,  and  concise, 

I  Which  from  their  truth  obtain  their  rl^e, 

THF.  CHOICE.  ■  thro*  this  continental  nation 

*  »  1  r^'rm  half  the  common  conversation.) 

j  /'or  i7j  the  proverb  (Dormer — oh  ! 

I  If  this  should  reach  tlic  shades  below, 

co«.TiKv*o.  And  in  that  language  be  translated, 

_  >1  V  *1.  '  Let  not  thv  g-host  be  irritated. 

Three  ladies,  trey  are  not  the  graces,  vt  \-i 

1  11  •  -  #  k  11..  » I  1  Nor  say  she  is  a  vulgar  muse 

Who  dwell  in  groves  shallow  places.  ^  ,  u- *?  •  \ 

Sr,r  arc  the  <hrct  who  in  disnutc  pr.)verbial  sayings  use.) 

1 1  f  .1  *  f  .*♦  ^  7'or  as  the  proverb  does  declare 

On  Ida  for  the  .golden  fruit  ««  r  •  *  u  '  *  »  i  i  r  •  »» 

„  f  I  -I  Faint  hc.art  ne  cr  won  a  lady  fair, 

llefoix;  a  man  were  naked  seen,  xt  i  u  s.  -..u  u  •  • 

,  1  1  1*  4i  *  T  No  longer  wait,  but  wnth  submission 

1  he  lovelv  ladies  tint  1  mean.  i.  r  * 

,  V  SI  -*11  4*  4i  1  refer  to  FORTUNE  5*our  petition. 

1  iirec  ladies  'Town  d  with  hasting  i  nuth,  * 

Digression,  I'ancv  aivl  plain  TruUi.  O  Fortune,  If  I  ever  pray’d 


Nor  arc  the  three,  who  in  dispute 
On  Ida  for  tfie  .golden  fruit 
llefoix;  a  man  were  naked  seen, 

The  lovely  ladies  tint  1  mean. 

Tlirec  ladies  'Town’d  with  hasting  i  nuth, 
Digression,  Fancy  autl  plain  Triilli. 

To  these  fair  lailies  iloth  b<  lc»ng, 

The  part  of  m»ise  to  aid  tiic  song. 

Hy  }ou  InsplrM  1  sing — to  y^ni 
The  praise,  if  any,  shall  he  due. 
but  chiefly  thou,  Digression — pray 
Ccnie  tliou  along,  and  grace  the  lay. 

As  on  a  plc.a':'int  day — some  swain 
When  r.ainhllng  o’er  the  beaten  phaln. 
And  wltli  t!ie  tlowerv  count rv  struck 


Before  for  thy  maternal  aid. 

In  justice,  ma’am,  you  ought  allow 
Thy  suppliant’s  petition  now  ; 

Anti  if  you’ll  give  me  what  I  want, 
ril  name  as  fast  as  you  can  grant. 
First,  if  I  had  a  coach  and  pair 
To  drive  to  town,  or  take  the  air, 

!  Ami  all  the  needful  small  attendants, 
1  'I'hat’s  requisite  to  indcpemlence. 


Strikes  fi*om  the  con.ninn  p.'ith  to  pluck  j  I  think  sincerely  ’twouUl  assuage 
The  fi'iv.  ers  just  tipening  into  day,  j  tt:ars  and  sighs  for  ctp.iipage. 
The  cowslip  and  the  li’li-t  gay.  ’  i  Next,  madam,  if  you're  fond  of  gui 


Hail  to  the  happy  land,  where  grows 
'Die  llHy,  and  the  hlii.^hing  rose, 

M  »y’t;t  thou  be  ever  free  fr'am  curses 


Next,  madam,  if  you're  fond  of  go.  log, 
1  I'll  point  you  out  my  way  of  living, 

I  choose  a  competent  estate, 

'  Full  us  magnificent  and  great. 


That  decks  with  flow  ers,  both  fields  and  i  As  your  stnch  and  ability 

verses.  Lan  spare  to  such  a  wight  as  I. — 

The  r.cM  let  airv  F.vnrv  rise,  mansion  l.nilt  on  ri.Ing  grour. 

Kno-.. n  by  no  rules,  esenipt  from  ties.  <-<^'>‘"’“'''15  tl‘=  beauteous  pvc 
Conic  Fanev  in  thv  milk-white  robe,  roun  . 


AV  ho  in  an  instant  from  this  globe, 

Csin  take  a  journey  to  the  moon, 

As  swift  as  c.igle  or  balloon. 

/  .mcy,  all-conquering  and  puissant. 
Makes  up  whcrcTrulh  may  be  ilcficicnt, 
riiilosoplicrs,  (from  Aristotle 
To  me  when  seated  with  my  bottle) 

Do  not  in  their  opinion  vary. 

That  Truth  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Since  all  have  an  undoubted  right 
(No  matter  how  they  all  came  by't) 

To  wisJi  for  thing.s  which  they  indeed 
.\flirm  they  absolutely  need, 

Tho'  few  can  with  an  honest  voice 
Affirm  they  ever  had  tlieir  choice. 
I've  as  good  right  to  vahh — ’tis  true 
Poets  have  nothing  else  to  do  I 
Tho’  it  come  unexpected — 1 
To  Fortune  only  need  apply'. 

In  at  the  proverb,  (proverbs  arc 
As  evei>mortal  will  declare 


My  mansion  built  on  rising  grouiul 
Commands  the  beauteous  prospect 
round. 

Where  landscapes  vari 'gated  rise, 

To  grace  my  ville  and  please  tV.e  eyes. 
Bcfiind  the  house,  my  garden  plac'd  ^ 
With  every  necess.ary  grac’d,  L 

As  well  as  things  to  please  the  taste, 3 
As  pleasant  groves  and  shad'wy  bowers 
And  spouting  founts  smiling  flowers. 
Better  if  near  my  gai*den  stood, 

A  murmuring  ttrer.yn  and  rising  wood  ; 

For  in  tlic  soiit.ary  grove 

Th’  Aonian  virgius  love  to  rove. 

But  if  the  lauie*  can’t  attend, 

I’d  take  a  ramble  with  a  friend — 

Ideal  ladies  gone — 1  would 
W alk  out  with  those  of  flesh  and  blood. 
I  might  be  thought  devoid  of  taste 
If  on  my  farm  1  hrwi  not  plac’d, 

Beside  the  rills  and  groves  and  grottos, 
Statues,  urns,  obelisks  and  mottos. 


POLLIO. 


70  he  continued. 
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For  the  EmeniiJ, 


SONG. 


To  Laura, 

O  BE  no  longer  standing, 

In  doubt  to  choose  a  part. 

See  little  loves  demanding, 

A  station  in  your  heart.  • 

Then  be  no  more  refining 
Your  system  of  despair. 

Ami  let  no  base  repining 
Receive  a  harbor  there. 

Behold  what  joyi  surround  you 
And  wait  your  ordering  voice. 
Then  cast  jnour  eye  around  you 
And  make  a  speedy  choice. 

Sec  those  of  every  station. 

So  merry,  blithe  and  glad, 

'Shall  joy  pervade  the  nation 
And  yet  the  queen  be  sad  ? 

Then  let  your  heart  be  mendedi 
And  hold  tliis  maxim  just, 

That  Care  was  not  intended 
To  lay  us  in  the  du^  : 

For  when  the  summer  showers 
Have  beat  upon  the  plain. 

The  little  laughing  flowers 
Lift  up  their  heads  again. 

VVILLI.VM. 


•  For  the  Emerald. 

AMAUAN  t  HUS  TO  DELIA. 

\ViiEN  thy  lovers  arc  pressing  around, 
To  please  thee  with  treacherous 
W’iles  ; 

1  julmit  that  you  never  may  wound, 

■  But  do  not  repay  them  with  smiles. 

Those  glances  on  which  1  can  live, 

Do  not  to  my  rivals  impart ; 

£arh  smile,  that  to  others  you  give. 

Is  a  dagger  that  goes  to  my  heart. 

AMAttANTIlUS. 


For  the  Emerald, 

SONG* 

My-  Lore  possesses  every  charm. 
For  she  is  frank  and  kind,* 

Fair  Venus  hush\l*each  false  alarm 
*  And  bade  her  s^ak  her  mind  : 
Rrdsing'  softer  wishes  there,  * 

Than  I  ever  durst  declare. 

-  '*  AMAEANTIIVS. 


(SF.LICTFD)  ■ 

The  following  lines  are  said  to  be  from  I 
the  muse  of  Shakespeare.  'I  here  I 
is  in  them  much  of  the  tenderness  I 
and  simplicity  which  distinguish  his  I 
ballads.— 'iV/onfA/^r  Register.  H 

Would  you  be  taught,  ye  feather'd  ^ 
throng,  ■  ’  J 

In  love’s  sweet  notes  to  grace  your  song ;  J 
To  charm  the  heart  in  thrilling  lay, 
Listen  to  Ann  Hathaway. 

She  hath  a  way  to  sing  so  clear, 

Phtebus  might  w'ond’ring  stoop  k  hear, 
To  melt  the  sad,  make  blithe  the  gay, 
And  nature  charm  Ann  Hathaway. 

She  hath  a  way, 

Ann  hath  a  way. 

When  envy’s  tongue,  and  rancor’s  tooth, 
Do  soil  and  bite  fair  worth  and  truth  ; 
And  merit  to  distress  betray. 

To  sooth  the  soul  Ann  hath  a  w’ay. 

She  hath  a  way*  to  ch.ase  despair. 

To  heal  all  grief,  to  cure  all  care, 

Tuni  foulest  night  to  fairest  day,  [w.-iy. 
Thou  knowest,  fond  heart,  Ann  hath  a 
She  hath  a  \n  ay, 

Ann  hath  a  way. 

Talk  not  of  gems  the  orient  list. 

The  diamond,  topaz,  amethyst. 

The  coicrald  mild,  the  ruby  gay, 

Tidk  of  my  gem  Ann  Hatha\iay’. 

She  hath  a  way  with  her  bright  eye,  T 
Their  various  lustre  to  defy,  ^ 

The  jewel  she,  and  the  foil  they 
So  sweet  to  look  Ann  Hathaway. 

She  hath  a  way, 

Ann  hath  a  way. 

But  to  my  fancy  were  it  given, 

To  rate  her  charms  I’d  c^i  it  heaven; 
For  tho’  a  mortal  made  of  clay, 

Artgels  might  love  Ann  Hathaw  ay, 

She  hath  a  way  so  to  control. 

To  rapture  the  imprison’d  soul. 

And  love  and  truth  so  to  display. 

That  to  be  heaven  Ann  hath  a  way 
She  hath  a  way, 

Ann  hath  a  w  ay. 

EPIGRAM. 

Scotland,  thy  weather’s  like  a  modish 
wife  ! 

Thy  winds  and  rains  forever  are  at  strife* 
So  termagant  a  while  her  tliunder  tricN 
And  when  she  can  no  longer  scold— she 
cries. 
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